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The sale of an estate.
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the son of the tenant1. M'Quarrie told us, that still, on the marriage of each of his tenants, a sheep is due to him; for which the composition is fixed at five shillings'. I suppose, Ulva is the only place where this custom remains.
Talking of the sale of an estate of an ancient family, which was said to have been purchased much under its value by the confidential lawyer of that family, and it being mentioned that the sale would probably be set aside by a suit in equity, Dr. Johnson said, ' I am very willing that this sale should be set aside, but I doubt much whether the suit will be successful; for the argument for avoiding the sale is founded on vague and indeterminate principles, as that the price was too low, and that there was a great degree of confidence placed by the seller in the person who became the purchaser. Now, how low should a price be ? or what degree of confidence should there be to make a bargain be set aside? a bargain, which is a wager of skill between man and man. If, indeed, any fraud can be proved, that will do.'
When Dr. Johnson and I were by ourselves at night, I observed of our host,' aspcctum gcncrosnm Jiabct/—' et gcn-crosum aniinnm,' he added. For fear of being overheard in the small Highland houses, I often talked to him in such
1 Sir William Blackstonc says, in his Commentaries, that' he cannot find that ever this custom prevailed in England-' and therefore he is of opinion that it could not have given rise to Borough-English. BOS-WELL. ' I cannot learn that ever this custom prevailed in England, though it certainly did in Scotland (under the name of mcrchda or •marcheta), till abolished by Malcolm III.' Commentaries, ed. 1778, ii. 83. Sir H. Maine, in his Early History of Institutions, p. 222, writes:— 'Other authors, as Blackstone tells us, explained it ["Borough English "] by a supposed right of the Seigneur or lord, now very generally regarded as apocryphal, which raised a presumption of the eldest son's illegitimacy.'
3 ' Macquarry was used to demand a sheep, for which he now takes a crown, by that inattention to the uncertain proportion between the value and the denomination of money, which has brought much disorder into Europe. A sheep has always the same power of supplying human wants, but a crown will bring, at one time more, at another less.' Johnson's Works, ix, 139.
Latin he assured us, was a true story.
